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Mr. Bickering, Officers of the Company and Men of the 
Remington Field Staff: 

More than ten years ago at a banquet of Remington 
Managers my attention was arrested by a particular toast 
on the program. The subject was the one you have just 
heard announced—UNDER THE RED SEAL. I re¬ 
member commenting that night upon the inspiration 
this subject ought to arouse in any speaker, little recog¬ 
nizing that at the next Remington Managers’ Banquet 
I should find myself under the responsibility of answering 
to that toast. Nevertheless, so it shall be tonight— 
UNDER THE RED SEAL. 

Whoever has not studied the psychology and signifi¬ 
cance of flags in the progress of the arts of war and peace 
has something interesting to learn. By far the most dan¬ 
gerous weapon in Napoleon’s Arsenal was his baton and 
the French flag. The same has been true in our own 
Republic. Thomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of 
Independence, but Francis Scott Key and Betsy Ross 
underwrote it with “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 

This beautiful story has been handed down to us from 
the days of the Civil War, and I shall make it the back¬ 
ground of my address: 

Sunrise had come on the second morning at Gettys¬ 
burg. A fragment of what had been the South’s fairest 
manhood arose from a night of suffering and death in 
answer to an ultimate trumpet call and eager to pay its 
last full measure of devotion. The left wing of the Con¬ 
federacy was advancing over Little Round Top following 
after Slocum, that courageous Dixie son, who was bear- 
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ing forward the emblem of a losing cause. The com¬ 
mander seeing, as he thought, that the colors were getting 
too far in advance of the soldiers, hailed Slocum and or¬ 
dered him to bring the flag back to the regiment. But 
Slocum shouted over his shoulder, “No, Commander, you 
bring the regiment forward to the flag!” 

In every important movement since history began, 
whether for the emancipation of a race, the establishment 
of a new religion or a new commerce—whatever has been 
the issue, we have had the story of Slocum and his regi¬ 
ment, the figure of the stampeding army eager to follow 
lines of least resistance, spurred on by the inspired custo¬ 
dian of the colors. 

What is true of flags of battle has also been true of 
flags of business. You and I have the honor to be enlisted 
under one of the most formidable flags in the history of 
American commerce, and I purpose tonight to give you my 
frank reaction to that flag and stress the responsibility of 
every soldier who marches behind it. 

In the First Place, the Remington Flag Is an 
Ancient Flag 

The Red Seal is the oldest typewriter flag in the world 
because it was the first typewriter flag in the world. I am 
glad that our flag was first because of the responsibility it 
visits upon you and me to keep it first. I often contem¬ 
plate the picture of the little printing office in Milwaukee 
where, in 1867, Soule, Glidden, and C. Latham Sholes, 
the grandfather of our New Haven Manager, had just 
perfected a device for printing numbers serially upon bank¬ 
notes. During an enthusiastic moment one of the trio 
suggested to the other two “why not go a step further 
and make this machine print letters as well as figures?” 
And for millions of men and women in the world that 
“why not” is the most important “why not” in the history 
of mechanical invention. 
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It so happened that the first address I ever delivered 
for the Remington Typewriter Company was an address 
on the history of the typewriter. Mr. Dickerman will 
recall with what enthusiasm I assembled my stereopticon 
slides, gathered up my stereopticon machine and left for 
the Pacific Coast, where I was scheduled for a series of 
one-night stands in important schools in the Los Angeles 
and San Francisco territories. Both teachers and students 
listened with very deep interest to these lectures, which I 
afterwards repeated in many different sections of the coun¬ 
try. Even to this day, scarcely a week passes that I do not 
get a letter from a school teacher somewhere asking me 
for the story of the Remington so that she may make it a 
part of the education of every boy and girl who expects to 
touch the industry of the world through the medium of 
the writing machine. Why not? The typewriter is the 
most important educational tool in existence. The Rem¬ 
ington typewriter was the father of vocational education 
in America; the forerunner of the utilitarian wave that 
has changed the whole purpose and plan of public and 
private education. Moreover, the typewriter prepared the 
way for the industrial emancipation of women, and, indi¬ 
rectly, it played an important part in their political emanci¬ 
pation as well. Having in mind the historical significance 
of the Remington typewriter, I shall say that no manager 
and no salesman is adequately prepared to represent the 
Remington line whose personality has not been shot through 
and through with the romance of the Red Seal. 

In the Second Place, the Remington Flag Is a 
Far-Flung Flag 

I have always been a great lover of geography. The 
first blue ribbon I captured in the little red schoolhouse 
in Kentucky was awarded me for reciting the capitals 
of the United States and the nations of the world. Even 
to this day I am interested most in those propositions that 
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are given wide recognition in Rand McNally’s. Kipling 
said that the East was East and the West was West and 
that the twain would never meet. However, he had not 
contemplated the effect of commerce and the Remington 
typewriter on the advancing frontier of our Republic. 
The most inspiring thing about this Convention is its 
geographic significance. In facing my audience tonight 
I do not see a conglomerate mass of men. I have before 
me here much of the history and all of the geography of 
the United States. There is a manager here tonight rep¬ 
resenting every battlefield of America and the birthplace 
of every invention and achievement in the history of the 
United States, so that it is a pleasant task to associate the 
Stars and Stripes and the Red Seal. If I want to rock 
the cradle of American liberty I go up into New England. 
I find a large tract of territory which for many years was 
dominated by the Pilgrim Fathers. For the last 15 years 
that same territory has been dominated by Christopher 
Ryan. Again I sail with Hendrick Hudson down the 
beautiful river which bears his name and land on a little 
island to be known first as New Amsterdam and later 
rechristened in honor of the Duke of York, but finally to 
be designated as the territory of A. A. Fraser. I think 
of the time when the Dutch Governor gave the wild 
Indians twenty-four dollars’ worth of trinkets to get off 
Manhattan Island; and then I recall how many trinkets 
Mr. Fraser has to give his wild Indians every month for 
getting over Manhattan Island. Leaving New York we 
travel down to the City of Brotherly Love, where a few 
years ago the late Benjamin Franklin started the Saturday 
Evening Post and left his editorial chair to a mightier 
man—Jim Shepard. Then we go through Baltimore 
down to Washington, to the home of the Father of his 
Country, who cut down everything that interposed be¬ 
tween him and his objective and bequeathed his little red 
hatchet to Senator McNally. Finally, we go “on to 
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Richmond,” where the mighty Sullivan completes our 
historic setting of the Atlantic seaboard. 

Now we see the steady old East opening its ear to 
the advice of Horace Greeley when he said—“Go West, 
young man, go West.” And the Stars and Stripes and 
the Red Seal almost hand in hand cross the Alleghanies, 
the Mississippi and the Rockies and go on to the land of 
the setting sun, the land of Ecclestone, Waters, Mattice 
and McAlister. The Remington ancestors of these men 
followed the lead of the wagon trail back to the setting 
sun, “and the dust clouds lift with the homeward drift and 
the east and west were one.” One in education! One in 
commerce! One in civilization! And the Remington 
typewriter was a powerful agency in all three. 

To complete our map we come again to the land im¬ 
mortalized by the Cabots and Champlain, and then we 
pick up the trail of Evangeline, Benedict’s daughter, as she 
leaves the shores of the Basin of Minos and follows with 
hungry heart through Quebec, out into the lake country, 
coming eventually to the City of Cadillac and Kennedy, 
and on to the windy, progressive territory of Roberts; 
then down the Mississippi to Dixie. As Carmac has said, 
“I love the South. The South is the land that has known 
sorrow; it is the land that has broken the ashen crust and 
dampened it w'ith a tear; a land scarred and riven with 
the plowshares of war and billowed in the graves of her 
dead. Yet it is the land of legend, a land of song, a land 
of heroic and hallowed memories.” The saddest geog¬ 
raphy of all the Civil War is represented here tonight by 
Azariah Graves, for it was in Kentucky where the mother 
followed to the doorway of the humble cottage, bade the 
father to the northward and the son to Dixie, praying 
that God would rest his soul in peace under whichever 
flag he fell. I was a grandson of a divided house. My 
father’s father was a sympathizer with the lost cause; my 
mother has a brother shrouded in the blue sleeping some- 
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where about Chickamauga. I have often wondered how 
the lines might have fallen had I been a son instead of a 
grandson of a divided house. I only know that no heart 
swells with greater pride than mine when the band plays 
Dixie. So tonight before this all-American audience I 
shall honor my father’s father by saying that I love Robert 
E. Lee much because he fought for a principle he thought 
was right; and I shall honor my mother’s father by saying 
that I love Abraham Lincoln more because he fought for 
a principle that was right. 

But this is not all. The Red Seal has not only fol¬ 
lowed the flag; it has followed the cross. The Remington 
salesman has gone with the missionary to the very timber- 
line of civilization. It should inspire us all to know that 
the sun never sets on the domain of the Red Seal. To¬ 
morrow at sunrise millions of men and women, represent¬ 
ing all races and all tongues, will start out into market 
places of the world paying unconscious homage to the 
typewriter that bears the imprint of our flag. Tomorrow 
a globe-trotter finding himself in Australia, Argentina, 
Brazil, Egypt, India, Siberia, Japan—wherever human 
thought is conceived—he may reproduce it, distribute it 
and preserve it with a Remington typewriter. We should 
give a cordial reception to our fellow-workers from for¬ 
eign lands. They look to the Home Office of Reming¬ 
ton like the nations of the world look tonight to America 
for inspiration and leadership. They come to us speaking 
a broken tongue, wanting to catch our enthusiasm and 
adopt our methods and take the word Remington, which 
we have multiplied into the personality of America, and 
multiply it into the personality of the world. I say the 
Remington flag is a far-flung flag. 

Again, the Remington Flag Is a Heroic Flag 

After all, no flag is a flag until it is baptized in battle. 
The “Old Glory” that w r e love the most is not the flag 
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that flutters under the electric iridescence of our national 
Capitol. The American flags that mean most to us are 
the ones that have been passed down and preserved, 
spotted and torn, from Lexington, Bunker Hill, Vallejr 
Forge, Shiloh, Missionary Ridge, New Orleans, Manila, 
Argonne Forest and St. Mihiel. As with flags of battle, 
so with flags of business. 

One of the most beautiful books written recently is 
the romance of Harold Bell Wright’s “The Re-creation 
of Bryan Kent.” There is one chapter in that book that 
ought to be worth a great deal to every Remington Man¬ 
ager and every Remington salesman who reads it and gets 
the moral of it. The author recites a dialogue between 
the hero of the story and Aunty Sue, his benefactor. They 
are sitting on the banks of the Missouri River and Aunty 
Sue says to Bryan that the hour has struck for his re¬ 
creation and forward march. Bryan turns to his protector 
and adviser and says, “Aunty Sue, I once had a great am¬ 
bition in life. I had a goal yonder in the distance and I 
expected to go straight to it like your river runs straight 
to the sea.” Aunty Sue says: “Bryan, you don’t under¬ 
stand my river. My river doesn’t run straight to the sea. 
We happen to be sitting this morning before a straight 
stretch of one hundred yards or so, but this river that 
you say runs straight to the sea, even at the corner of this 
farm turns almost at right angles. Why, my river is beset 
by cross-currents and conflicting detours; in fact, it runs 
here, yonder and everywhere, but the most important 
thing about my river is that from the time it rises as a 
little spring on the mountain top it never turns back.” 
That is the greatest experience in the life of a river; that 
is the greatest experience in the life of a man, and it has 
been the greatest experience in the history of the Rem¬ 
ington typewriter. 

In the life of every man and every institution there 
comes a testing time—a great battle to win or to lose, and 
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to win or to lose that battle means to win or to lose the 
battle of life. The real test of a man is the record of 
what he does in the hour of great emergency, and that is 
also the true test of an enterprise or an industry. I have 
always been glad that I joined the Remington ranks in 
the hour of the great emergency, in the hour of mechanical 
crisis, an hour when the Remington machine was being 
transformed from the invisible model into the visible 
model. When I began working for Remington, strong 
voices were still speaking in support of the No. 6 Rem¬ 
ington. Comparisons were everywhere being made be¬ 
tween the No. 6 and the early No. 10, and these compari¬ 
sons were for some time embarrassing. Our problems 
are no longer mechanical. We are concerned now more 
about the man-power of the Organization and less about 
its horsepower; in other words, Mr. Pickering and Mr. 
Thornton now have upon their shoulders the monumental 
task of making our sales organization as good as the mer¬ 
chandise we are selling. If I were a Remington Man¬ 
ager and wanted to capitalize my experience at this Con¬ 
vention, when I got back to my desk I would draw the 
shades of my windows and place before me a Remington 
Accounting Machine, a No. 12, a No. 11, an Improved 
No. 10, a Remington Portable and a full line of Reming¬ 
ton supplies. I would contemplate this merchandise rev¬ 
erently. My fondest hope would be that my own sales 
organization might be as accurate, as dependable and in 
every way as worthy as the line of merchandise made at 
Uion, Syracuse and Bridgeport. 

It is easy to find courage when we are walking in 
lock-step with the battalion, but after the parade is over 
and the band ceases to play, individual courage is more 
difficult. The experience of a salesman who was spending 
his vacation at Atlantic City illustrates the point. He 
was quite shy and bashful; he had made the acquaintance 
of a beautiful young lady who was bold and courageous. 
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As they sat on the Atlantic Beach one night in June she 
thought she would encourage him a bit in love-making, so 
she took his arm and passed it affectionately around her 
own waist, and looking up into his eyes said, “Why don’t 
you kiss me.” The fellow stuttered a bit and finally said, 
“I would but I have sand in my mouth.” She said, 
“Swallow it, darn you, you need it!” Courage is moral 
sand which we all very much need in business. Fear is 
the best advance agent for the business undertaker. Fear 
has played a very large part in the evolution of the life 
principle. The human race individually has always been 
afraid. Humanity began to be by being afraid. In fact, 
fear is the beginning of the soul’s history, as Basil King 
has suggested. It is wonderful exercise to try to recall 
when one first began to be afraid. In a way it is like try¬ 
ing to remember when you were born. Great fears are 
recorded on the most distant mile posts of my recollection. 
When I was a child I was afraid to go to bed in the 
dark. I was afraid of my neighbor’s dog. Later I was 
afraid of my school teacher; finally afraid of my boss; 
afraid of my position; afraid of my competitors. No man 
can be a go-getter until he has learned to be unafraid. 

A story is told of a sales manager who called before 
him one of his star salesmen who had failed to secure an 
audience with an important possible customer in his terri¬ 
tory. The sales manager asked for an explanation. The 
salesman admitted that he was nonplussed and defeated. 
He said that this possible customer was a man with the 
awe-inspiring type of personality. His office glistened with 
mahogany furniture and was carefully policed by a for¬ 
midable line of secretaries. Moreover, this important pos¬ 
sible customer wore a pair of striped trousers and cutaway 
coat; in other words, the general environment of the place 
had a keep-off-the-grass atmosphere about it. The sales 
manager with considerable disgust said to the salesman, 
“The truth is you are afraid of the environment of this 
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office and of the man’s clothes. Did you ever stop to think 
how this man would look if you saw him in his bathing 
suit? Just visualize him as he comes out some Saturday 
afternoon from a two hours’ swim, with his hair all 
tousled, his shoulder blistered and maybe even a plaster 
on his back and corns on his toes; in other words, he is 
just exactly like you and me.” The salesman had never 
visualized this possible customer in such fashion, and after 
following the advice of the sales manager he was able to 
run the gauntlet of secretaries, approach the man in confi¬ 
dence and secure his order for a large bill of goods. 

Let me illustrate further with the example of a Rem¬ 
ington manager whose star salesman had been unable to 
interest an important firm in a demonstration of the No. 
12 Remington. It was a firm that ought to have been 
buying a great many Remingtons and the manager knew 
that if he could secure the introduction of the No. 12 
Remington into the office of the president he would be 
on the way toward a big order. But this president was 
of the same type I have just described; he was awe-inspir¬ 
ing and calculated to disconcert the average salesman who 
approached him in fear and trembling. This Remington 
manager decided to meet the situation and to fight the 
devil with his own fire; so on this morning he walked 
straight into his office with a No. 12 machine and said 
to this important possible customer, “Mr. Jones, I know 
you ought to have a No. 12 Remington machine in your 
office and I brought it over today. I want you to write 
your name right here on the bottom of this order.” The 
customer turned around and said in a very harsh tone, “I 
told your salesman that I didn’t want a No. 12 Reming¬ 
ton machine!” Whereupon the Remington manager, look¬ 
ing him straight in the eye, said, “Mr. Jones, will you 
please tell me what in hell you do want?” “Why,” said 
Mr. Jones, “I want a Remington Accounting Machine 
with six totalizers and a crossfooter.” I am not endorsing 
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the language of that Remington manager and I am not 
saying that such an approach would often be advisable, 
but I am saying that there are a great many important 
possible customers in every territory who are of the awe¬ 
inspiring type and who are like common fractions—they 
need to be reduced to their lowest terms. 

The salesman and the customer must stand and think 
and act together. It is the universal law of psychology 
that whatever a man fails to think about he fails to under¬ 
stand, and whatever he fails to understand he opposes. As 
long as a salesman is obsessed with the fear that he cannot 
make his prospect think constructively, that prospect fails 
to understand and fails to buy. 

A few weeks ago I was visiting a very large plant in 
Pittsburgh. Hanging from the walls on every floor was 
one of the best sales stories I have ever read. One-half of 
a placard carried a photograph of Abraham Lincoln; 
the other half, immediately opposite the picture, contained 
five short sentences, the first one printed in small font 
of type and graduating toward the bottom into a very 
bold face Gothic. The top line was just opposite a 
wrinkle on Lincoln’s brow: it said— 

“I can’t!” 

The second line fell directly opposite a twinkle of 
hope in Lincoln’s eye: it said— 

“I wish I could!!” 

The third line balanced against the determination on 
the rail-splitter’s mouth, and said— 

“I believe I can!!!” 

The fourth line fell just opposite the determination 
expressed in Lincoln’s chin: it said— 

“I can!!!!” 

And just opposite the broad swell of determination in 
Lincoln’s shoulders came the bold, final line— 

“I WILL!!!!!” 
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How expressive this was of the life of Lincoln. In¬ 
deed, it was his biography; it contained all the history of 
the emancipator front the day of his birth in the floorless 
cabin in Kentucky to the hour when he signed the Eman¬ 
cipation Proclamation. 

But I do not need to take so distinguished a character 
as Lincoln to illustrate the transformation of the life of a 
man from his fear hour, or the hour “I can’t!” to his 
courageous hour, or the hour “I will!” I see before me 
tonight in the ranks of the Metrem Club at least a score 
of young men who, when I came to this Company twelve 
years ago, had “I can’t” stamped on their faces. I have 
seen these same young men under the leadership of a 
courageous captain fare forth out of clerical positions into 
important sales territories, and those same young men 
who ten years ago were halting, doubting office boys and 
clerks are today glorifying this Company by the aristoc¬ 
racy of their labor. 

“To that far line where earth attains 
the skies, 

Adventure on, there waits your 
enterprise.” 

In the Last Place, This Red Seal, This Remington 
Flag Is a Lovable Flag 
A month ago I sat in our exhibit booth in Chicago 
talking to one of the best informed educators in the 
United States. No school man in this country has had 
more intimate contact with the typewriter business than 
this man. There, in the shadow of the No. 12, he said 
this: “My school has always been a Remington School, 
although for the last ten years not a 100 per cent. Rem¬ 
ington School. I have seen a lot of things happen to the 
typewriter business in my time. Some of the things that 
have happened to the Remington Typewriter Company 
and the Remington typewriter I did not like, but there 
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has never been a day when I did not know that the honor 
of the typewriter business has been of the making and is 
still in the keeping of your Company. I believe the Rem¬ 
ington heart is the soundest typewriter heart of them all." 

I am not asking you tonight merely do you wear the 
Remington flag ? but I am asking you where you wear it ? 
Is it merely an outward symbol of enthusiasm you do not 
feel and a loyalty you do not possess, or does the Red Seal 
flutter underneath your jacket on the left hand side? 

On the opening day of the Convention Mr. Pickering 
in outlining the reorganization plan pleased us very much. 
Among other things, he said we were all going to make 
more money. Now none of us despises money. Mr. Pick¬ 
ering has not made us a promise that will embarrass him 
or this company. If I may put it in my own language, 
the essence of that promise is this: that at the end of 
the year we may all take a larger dividend out of the 
Company, if from the beginning and throughout the year 
we make a larger investment in the Company. In other 
words, we get out of life exactly what we put into life; 
and the same is true in business. We have no right to 
anticipate a dividend that can only be declared on a heart 
investment if we only have our pocketbook invested in the 
Company. 

Recently one of America’s self-made millionaires was 
speaking before a large sales banquet where I happened to 
be a guest. In responding to a very eulogistic introduc¬ 
tion he said, “I am given far too much credit for the 
progress of my Organization. I want to tell you that 
eighty per cent of all I have done could have been done 
by my office boys; ninety per cent could have been done 
by my department heads; ninety-five per cent of it has 
been done by my vice-presidents. Somewhere up between 
ninety-five and one hundred per cent of the effort, I made 
my contribution and it consisted almost wholly in finding 
the heart of my Organization and steadying the ship. 
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Somehow I do not think of President Winehell as the 
man who has been put in our Organization to run it, but 
rather as a man who has come into it to regulate it and 
syncopate it. I think of him as the heart-finder and 
steadier of the Remington ship. 

I was tremendously pleased on the day before Christ¬ 
mas when our Company was taking on the spirit of peace 
on earth and good-will to men, that our President found 
it possible and even pleasurable to come up on the upper 
floors and thread his way through the democracy of the 
place, giving a glad hand and cheery smile even to those 
who were working in the steerage of the ship. Before we 
learn how to work together we must learn how to play 
together. Note the important part that music has had at 
this banquet tonight. What is the meaning of it ? Some¬ 
body has said, “I care not who writes the laws of the na¬ 
tion if I may write the songs of the nation.” So I care not 
who writes the laws of the Remington Typewriter Com¬ 
pany, who formulates the task and bonus manual; these 
are necessary but unimportant details of the routine when 
compared to the good-will and fellowship attributes of 
our employees. By that subtle radio that connects all the 
hearts of our Company we know unmistakably that the 
Remington Orchestra is tuning up. I do not know 
whether I shall be given a piccolo or a slide trombone, 
but whatever it may be I want to make my song of life 
worthy of the instrument I am given to play. Even if I 
may occupy an inconspicuous place behind the bass-drum, 
I hope that my note may not be a discordant note, but that 
somehow I shall be able to fit it into the general orches¬ 
tration. 

How many of you men know that the first speed sen¬ 
tence ever written on the Remington typewriter by the 
inventor himself was taken from a speech of Abraham 
Lincoln, “Now is the time for all good men to come to 
the aid of their party” ? I am wondering if the inventor 
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might have had a prophetic vision when he wrote that 
line. It makes a fine motto for our New Year. 

“For it is not the individual or the 
army as a whole, 

But the everlasting team work of 
every blooming soul.” 

Loyalty is one of the most misunderstood words in the 
language and one of the hardest to define. Sometimes 
loyalty is confused with long hours and arduous toil ; 
these are a part of loyalty but never the sum total of it. 
Loyalty is a state of mind, an intellectual attribute. Dis¬ 
loyalty does not always arise from something you did, but 
often from something that you failed to do. It may arise 
out of an indictment that goes on unanswered or an accu¬ 
sation that is endorsed by silence. 

The World War has developed before the public view 
man’s capacity for devotion to duty and loyalty to vital 
issues, and big business is going to make the effort of its 
life to preserve and multiply these qualities in the millions 
of men and women who dispatch the commerce of the 
nation. Commerce and industry have long paid a fab¬ 
ulous price for loyalty of employee and have not always 
got the Simon-pure article. 

As inefficient as the mill-run of sales managers and 
business assistants are said to be, it is much easier to pick, 
for instance, a salesman or a manager who is thoroughly 
competent, technically speaking, than it is to choose one 
who will be thoroughly loyal in the dark. If you doubt 
a candidate’s intellectual qualities you may require his 
diploma or subject him to an examination; if his physical 
equipment seems below par you have recourse to his med¬ 
ical certificate; but science has yet to show a firm how 
it can assay a man’s loyalty without giving him a trial. 
The one quality of all others that an employer has a 
right to expect from an employee he must take for granted, 
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at least in the beginning, and a treacherous employee, like 
a rotten apple, may sour everything in the place before 
he can be discovered and thrown out. Second only to 
one’s devotion to God and country should be his loyalty 
to that man or firm on whose payroll his name has been 
written. “Whose bread I eat, his song I sing,” should be 
proclaimed with lusty voice by every employee who would 
make his labor worthy of his hire. 

None of us is perfect. Each of us has made mistakes. 
The most important service we have to render to our 
Company is the service of intellectual loyalty. As a sequel 
to this Convention it seems to me it would be a fine thing 
if we could make this banquet the hour of our confes¬ 
sional; an hour of self-searching; an hour of revival of 
faith in and loyalty to our flag. If anywhere in the past 
there was a discordant word, a destructive word, a dis¬ 
loyal word, tonight is the night to drop a tear upon that 
word and blot it out forever. A new day has dawned for 
our flag and our Company; a new general is at head¬ 
quarters ; fresh commands have come up from the rear; the 
battle-cry has been sounded and we are marching into 
the enemy’s country. Across No Man’s Land, fluttering 
from the flag staff, I see the beautiful colors of the Red 
Seal— 

It is an ancient flag! 

It is a far-flung flag!! 

It is a heroic flag!!! 

It is a lovable flag!!!! 

Remington men, standard bearers that you are, may 
you fly to the defense of those colors! May you pay no 
harken and no heed to the stampeding army! If there be 
those in the distance worthy of the march and worthy of 
the goal, may they hear the Remington men of America 
as they make answer in Slocum’s words at Gettysburg— 
Let the Regiment come forward to the flag! 
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